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century roused from their long sleep by Dante, Giotto, and
Petrarch, appeared to have sunk back again into slumber.
Dante, whose "swanlike dirge of the departing middle ages"
had inspired all mankind for a time, had died eighty years
before, and no successor to him had arisen. Giotto,13 the
shepherd-boy whose kiss had aroused the sleeping beauty,
Art, from her nine centuries of slumber in her Byzantine
palace, had died sixty-three years before, his great pupil
Orcagna had died thirty-two years before; and the painters
of the im\e (the Giotteschi) had no idea beyond that of a
slavish copying of Giotto, and so had sunk into a conven-
tionalism almost as complete as that Byzantine tradition
from which Giotto had rescued Art Lastly, Petrarch, the
great scholar who had led men to study the long-buried writ-
ings of the classic age, had passed away twenty-six years
before, and no other like him had arisen.14 Thus, when the
year 1400 dawned it seemed as though the movement which
had begun in the time of Dante and Giotto was merely a
passing phase, already moribund, if not defunct.

It was, however, not so. There was soon to be a fresh
movement destined far to surpass all that had gone before
And the latter half of Giovanni di Bicci's life, with which
we have to do, the period from 1400 to 1428, is the time
of this "morning" of the Renaissance; of that extraordinary
outburst of Art in every branch, which, felt in some degree
in other cities of Italy also at this time, seemed in Florence
to permeate the whole people with its throbbing life, pro-
ducing results the influence of which was, before another
hundred years were over, to be felt to the utmost bounds of
Europe.

Giovanni di Bicci, with his wife, Piccarda Bueri, and his
two sons, Cosimo and Lorenzo (who in the year 1400' were
boys of eleven and five), lived first in an old house in the
Via Larga, and then in one which still stands in the Piazza,